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courts of its own and to supervise the action of
state courts in eases to which freedmen were
parties. The majority of the assistant commis-
sioners made no attempt to let the state courts
handle negro cases hut were accustomed to bring
all such eases before the Bureau or the provost
courts of the army. In Alabama, quite early, and
later in North Carolina, Mississippi, and (Jeorgia,
the wiser assistant commissioners arranged for the
state courts lo handle freedmen\s cases with the
understanding that discriminating laws were to be
suspended. General Swayne in so doing declared
that he was "unwilling to establish throughout
Alabama courts conducted by persons foreign to
her citizenship and strangers to her laws." The
Bureau courts were informal affairs, consisting us-
ually of one or two administrative officers. There
wtre no jury* no appeal beyond the assistant
commissioner, no rules of procedure, and no ac-
cepted body of law. In state courts accepted by
the Bureau the proceedings* in negro cases were
conducted in the same manner as for the whites.

The educational work of the Bureau was at first
confined to cooperation with such Northern re-
ligiouH and benevolent societies as were organiz-
ing school* and churches for the negroes. After